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Tue International Convention, wie 6-10, 
at Kansas City, will be a notable gathering. 
We cannot at this early date announce its 
program, but we desire to call attention to 
it. The conference is an opportunity second 
only to Northfield, as a gathering place for 
students from widely separated fields. No 
strong college Association, even situated at a 
distance, can afford to be unrepresented. 
Full details of the conference will be sent out 
in ample time to each college Association. 


We trust that all of the college Associations 
are bearing in mind the International Con- 
vention of the Student Volunteer Movement 
to be held in Cleveland, from February 26th 
to March 1st. This convention is no local 
affair nor of mere passing interest and value. 
It is hoped that every college and seminary in 
the land will send delegates, whether there 
are volunteers in the institution or net A 
fine list of speakers has been secured, but 
we understand that the conference idea will 
be kept prominent. Students will go to listen, 
but to question likewise. This convention 
cannot fail to inaugurate a new era of devel- 














opment in the Seodent | Volunteer Movement. 
Shall we not as students remember it in daily, 
special prayer ? 


By the courtesy of Mr. J. T. Swift, of Tokyo, 
the Secretary of the International Committee 
for Japan, the INTERCOLLEGIAN has received a 
copy of the Sketch of the Life of Rev. Joseph 
H. Neesima, LL.D., prepared by his intimate 
friend and long-time associate Dr. Davis, of 
the Doshisha. It has been read with great 
interest. It is difficult to speak in moderation 
of such a truly remarkable man as Dr. 
Neesima. He was a living epistle of loyalty, 
large-heartedness, unselfish devotion, un- 
swerving faith and zeal for his country’s 
evangelization. Were it not for the fact that 
in the not distant future his biography will 
be worthily written by Professor Hardy, of 
Dartmouth College, we would counsel our 
readers to send for this little work. 


Tue article by Mornay Williams, Esq., of 
the New York Bar, on Evening Universities, 
suggests a work which only college-bred men 
can do. College graduates can find consid- 
erable scope for their abilities in the organi- 
zation and direction of the educational work 
of our larger city Associations. They have 
an unlimited chance to make it more effective. 
Few students realize what the educational 
work of the Association amounts to. Boston 
enrols in a large number of evening classes as 
many students as Harvard University. Much 
of the work done is rudimentary, to be sure ; 
its immediate aim must be practical attain- 
ment as contrasted with literary culture ; and 
yet a leader familiar with both will sometime 
discover a combination which will inspire as 
well as instruct, will broaden and deepen no 
less than strenghthen the intellectual life of 
our Associations, 
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For years it has been the custom in many 
theological seminaries to hear reports upon 
the religious condition of the various colleges 
represented at the seminary at a gathering on 
the Day of Prayer, following and accompany- 
ing the reports by earnest prayer for each 
college. Several colleges have followed a 
somewhat similar plan this year, to which we 
desire to call wider attention. At the general 
meeting for students, letters were read from 
and in some cases short addresses made by 
alumni of the college at different theological 
seminaries. The hearty, earnest, sober appeals 
to the judgment and conscience of each col- 
lege man were of marked effect. We hope 
that the leaders of every college Association 
will make a note of this. It is a simple, easy 
and effective method of impressing their 
fellows with a sense of the significance and 
the opportunity of the day. 


We have received the circulars of the Bible 
Institute, to be conducted by Professor W. R. 
Harper, under the auspices of the Christian 
Association of the University of Michigan, 
Feb. 2zoth to 22nd. The Association, after 
securing Professor Harper, desired to extend 
the privileges of the Institute to as many col- 
lege students as possible, and hence have 
invited delegates from adjoining colleges. 
We have no doubt that it will be a very suc- 
cessful gathering. This Institute is one of a 
number held this year under the general 
direction of the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature. This particular program is de- 
voted to the study of Isaiah, as an example 
for the study of other portions of the Scrip- 
ture. Dr. Harper presents four studies of the 
sermons of Isaiah; by five professors at the 
University are presented these five related 
topics, — “ Messianic Passages in Isaiah,” 
“Quotations from Isaiah in the New Testa- 
ment,” “Isaiah’s Idea of God as Related to 
the Development of the Old Testament Re- 
ligion,” “ The Literary Aspect of Isaiah” and 
“The Relation of the Old Testament to the 
New,” this last subject by Professor M. L. 
D’Ooge. The whole program is closed on 
Sunday evening by an address by Dr. Harper 


on the “ Divine and Human Elements in Pro- 
phecy.” 

This program illustrates the idea of the 
“Institute.” It is to take one subject, present 
it during three days from many points of 
view, and thus fasten it permanently in the 
mind of those who listen. Such an institute 
when conducted in first class style is ex- 
pensive, but it is worth all that it costs in the 
impulse it gives to Biblical study. 
une ees EE See ees ee i 

Tue intercollegiate work is called upon to 
mourn the loss of the chairman of its execu- 
tive committee, Mr. Henry H. Webster of 
New York city. His death was comparatively 
sudden. He was graduated from Princeton 
College, was connected for a time with the 
New York City Association, but for some 
years has been a business man. It may be 
said of him that he was not a brilliant or 
striking man nor an ambitious one, as am- 
bition goes today. He would not have been 
regarded by a casual observer as a man of 
power; and yet few men have the secret of 
true power, as he had it. He was so frank, 
sympathetic and genial and so genuinely full 
of the Christ-like spirit that few natures could 
stand out against him. He was never so happy 
and never more uniformly successful than 
when leading a soul to Jesus Christ. 

His daily motto was Opportunity. He 
constantly thought of the vast possibilities in 
college men. His last letter to the editor was 
a request to ascertain, if possible, about how 
many college men were now identified with 
the general work of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, so that it might be made 
clear that they were being found where they 
are needed. His life, short as it was, has been 
a wonderful illustration of the power of an 
unselfish, Christ-centered purpose. 
PT ERS PS ESSE 


Thirteen Points for the Devotional 
Committee. 

Unless the members of a committee take 
time to study very carefully over the different 
definite things they may do, they are apt to 
neglect entirely many important phases of 
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their legitimate work. The following is 
given as a sample of what each committee 
may define for itself, if but attention and 
thought are given to the matter. 

1. Prepare, with great care, the topics for meetings. 

2. Select leaders. (Zoo many Devotional Committees 
stop here.) 

3. Have the meeting well advertised. 

4. Seek a large attendance by personal solicitation. 

5. Study to make the meetings varied and interesting. 
(Occasionally a Bible-reading, song-service, etc.) 

6. Secure the very best music. (An orchestra if pos- 
sible.) 

7. Look after details of room. (Distribution of books, 
light, heat, ventilation, etc.) 

8. Meet with the leader for prayer and conference 
fifteen minutes before each meeting. 

g. Get new men to take part. 

10. Be prepared to assist the leader. 

11. Welcome any who come but occasionally. 

12. Watch for any specially interested in the meeting. 

13. Follow up impressions, or see that others do it, 
at once. 

J. CampBeLL WHITE. 


Fiistorical Reminiscences. 
I, 
THE FOUNDING OF THE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
By Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D., President of Cornell Univ. 

I regret that I have no documents at hand 
with which to verify my recollections of the 
founding of the Student’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the University of Michigan. What I 
say must be brief ; for it is purely a matter of 
memory, and therefore, although my recol- 
lection on many points is quite distinct, it 
may be at fault in some of the minor particu- 
lars. 

It was in the autumn of 1857 that I entered 
the University. At that time there was in 
existence an organization, established some 
years before for the encouragement of foreign 
missions and the propagation of information 
concerning their work. It was, I believe, 
called “The Society of Religious Inquiry.” 
This organization confined its efforts chiefly 
to the taking of a few periodicals, and the 
holding of occasional meetings for reading 
and the discussion of missionary affairs. It 
had little to do with what would now be 
deemed the encouragement of vital piety, or 


the practical home work of a religious organi- 
zation. 

It was not long after the beginning of the 
academic year 1857 that a disposition was 
manifested to modify the character of this 
organization. Such a purpose took more 
definite form in the religious meetings that 
were held during the holiday vacation, by 
some of the students that remained in town. 
Soon after the re-opening of the University 
in January these desires and purposes took 
tangible form. I cannot recall the date when 
the reorganization took place, but it can 
hardly have been long after the holiday recess 
in 1857 ; probably it was in February of 1858. 
I believe there is a defect in the records of 
the Association, owing to the fact that the 
preliminary meetings of the new Association 
were somewhat informal, and the minutes 
were kept upon loose sheets of paper. Per- 
haps these were lost; certainly they were 
never fully incorporated into the first volume 
of the records. 

I cannot, of course, give the names of all 
or nearly all of those associated in the early 
organization of that institution; but some of 
the prominent ones I remember very well. 
First and foremost was Mr. Adam K. Spence, 
who after receiving the baccalaureate degree 
in 1858, was for several years Instructor and 
Assistant Professor in the University. He 
then went to the University of Nashville, 
where he has occupied a prominent position 
until the present time. During all his years 
at the University, his zealous Christian char- 
acter and unflagging interest in the Asso- 
ciation was a power that carried the work 
forward over difficulties that might otherwise 
have been insurmountable. He was the first 
president, and to no other person does the 
Association owe so much. Mr. Henry A. 
Humphrey was one of the members of the 
same class who identified himself with the 
Association at its beginning. After receiving 
his first degree, he took a theological course 
in Princeton Theological Seminary, and hav- 
ing preached for a time at Salem, Ind., died 
died in Wisconsin in 1865. Another member 
of the same class was Mr. Daniel Klosz, who 
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afterwards took a theological course in Union 
Theological Seminary and became pastor of 
a Lutheran church at New Berlin, Penn., and 
afterwards at Lykens, in the same state. A 
member of the next class whom I remember 
very well was Mr. Fayette Hurd, who after- 
wards took a course in the Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, graduating, I think, in 1863. 
He became a pastor in one of the Congre- 
gational churches in Michigan, I believe, and 
a few years later edited an excellent volume 
known as “Treasures from Milton’s Prose.” 
Another valuable member was Mr. E. A. 
Spence, brother of Professor A. K. Spence, 
mentioned above. Of the class of 1860 a very 
active and valuable member was Simon Cor- 
nelius Guild, who became Principal of the 
High School at Flint, Mich., where he resided 
from 1860 to 1861. Soon after the outbreak 
of the war he enlisted and was instantly killed 
while leading his company in an attack on 
the fort at Sessionville, in June, 1863. 

Of my own class, that of 1861, I remember 
the following as perhaps the most active 
members: Martin L. D’Ooge, who has since 
not only entered the Congregational pulpit, 
but has distinguished himself as Professor of 
Greek in the University of Michigan, and 
done so much for the beautiful new Associa 
tion building at Ann Arbor; Mr. John Kel- 
land, who took a theological course in Auburn 
Theological Seminary, and subsequently oc- 
cupied a number of pulpits in the Presby- 
terian denomination, among others one at 
Lawton and one at Flushing, Wis.; Mr. Eben 
Langdon Little, who completed a theological 
course in the Baptist Theological Seminary 
at Rochester, and afterwards preached at 
Clifton and Fairport, N. Y., and still later at 
Alpena, Mich.; Mr. Sidney Goodman Morse, 
who came to the University from Vermont, 
and after graduating, enlisted in the First 
Michigan Cavalry and rose to the position of 
First Lieutenant, to be killed instantly at the 
head of his troops in the second battle of Bull 
Run, whence his body, being left on the field, 
was never recovered. During the subsequent 
history of the Association very prominent 
members of my own class were Mr. Robert H. 


Tripp, who afterwards became an instructor 
in Greek at Kalamazoo College, and Pro- 
fessor of Latin at the University of Minne- 
sota; and Mr. Byron M. Cutcheon, who at a 
later period entered the army and rose to the 
rank of Brevet Brigadier General “for con- 
spicuous gallantry.” Mr. Cutcheon in 1875 
became a Regent of the University, and, a 
few years later, was elected by the Ninth dis- 
trict of Michigan member of Congress, where 
he has continued to exert a strong influence 
down to the present time. 

Whether all these members were associated 
in the initial movement leading to the organi- 
zation, I cannot now remember ; but I believe 
that all of them, with the possible exception 
of Mr. D’Ooge, were connected with the As- 
sociation before the June Commencement in 
1858. 

The organization of the Association at Ann 
Arbor was very largely due to the powerful 
Christian influence of the class of 1861. It 
was not only an unusually large class, but 
for some reason, which it is not easy to un- 
derstand, it contained an unusually large, 
earnest and influential religious element. 
Little, Kelland, Tripp, and especially Morse 
were always faithful in their attendance and 
earnest in their labors. Associated with them 
in the same class were some twelve or fifteen 
others of the same religious purpose, and 
similar, if not equal, religious zeal. Repre- 
senting a variety of religious genomina- 
tions, they worked earnestly together for the 
work of establishing an Association which 
should be able to appeal to all classes of stu- 
dents. 

The nature of the work in those early days 
was somewhat different from that of similar 
Associations at a later time. They were 
largely devotional ; but at almost every meet- 
ing a paper was read on some religious sub- 
ject believed to be of more or less vital 
importance to Christian living and working. 
It was not until after my graduation from 
the University that the methods adopted 
became those that are more prevalent in As- 
sociations of a similar kind at the present day. 

C. K. ADAms, 
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Evening Universities. 
[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN. | 


There are two conceptions of an university, 
(using the word in its more popular significa- 
tion) ; the one is that of an institution where 
systematic courses of study may be pursued 
under the guidance of accredited instructors 
with a certain power of election on the part 
of the student as to object and scope of study ; 
the other is that of a place, equipped with all 
the paraphernalia of academic tradition where 
similar courses of study may be pursued in 
association with other students. The distinc- 
tion between the two conceptions, while dif- 
ficult to indicate clearly in definition, is very 
real in practical experience. .The former 
takes in account only the relation between 
learner and preceptor, the latter recognizes 
and emphasizes the relation between fellow- 
students; the first is wholly indifferent as to 
place and equipment except as the latter 
directly relates to the attainment of knowl- 
edge ; the second is essentially localized, tra- 
dition forming a potent factor in its educative 
influence. University training (in the latter 
sense of the word university) can be open 
but to the few, necessitating as it does leisure, 
a certain amount of expenditure, and practical 
emancipation (during the period of study) 
from other forms of labor, but in its wider 
sense university training is, or should be, 
open to all who desire to avail themselves 
of it. 

To realize such an ideal, however, it must 
be apparent that fewer courses of study can be 
pursued at one time, and that the hours of 
study and instruction should be adapted to 
the leisure of the student, and thus if univer- 
sity training is to be made available, either to 
the clerk or the artizan, it is evident that the 
evening must be the time devoted to it. 

Already the pressure of life in the large 
cities has made it evident that the evening 
university must take its place among the 
educational institutions of our own country 
and of Europe; and already the beginnings 
of the work have been instituted. 


Cooper 
Institute 


in New York, Pratt Institute in 


Brooklyn, the Polytechnic and Toynbee Hall 
in London, carry on in their various methods 
and in diverse degrees the work of such an 
evening university ; but their scope is limited, 
their number few, and as yet the field is prac- 
tically unoccupied. What agency shall be 
employed to fill it? 

Our answer is that the opportunity lies 
with the Christian young men of America, 
especially with those who have themselves 
had the privilege of a college course. In the 
educational work of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, as yet undeveloped and 
practically unorganized, there exists the pos- 
sibility of a wide and far-reaching movement 
for more liberal education of the masses, and 
for the adoption of a scheme of work which 
shall be as free from the thralldom of a nar- 
row sectarianism on the one hand, as it is 
from the paralysis of a frigid infidelity, self- 
styled scientific, on the other hand. 

In the forming classes and enlisting stu- 
dents, the initial work has been done. From 
the summary statement of the International 
Committee for the year 1889 (the latest avail- 
able statistics), it appears that 1172 Associa- 
tions out of the 1341 Associations in America, 
report an aggregate membership of 212,676, 
and of these 247 report a total of 17,143 dif- 
ferent students in their educational classes. 
The great bulk of the work done in these 
classes is, of course, rudimentary ; writing, 
arithmetic, and commercial classes are the 
most numerous, next to these come classes 
for the study of modern languages, while in 
the great cities special studies are undertaken 
adapted to the special needs of particular 
classes of students. Of these, the most pop- 
ular and useful in this country thus far are, 
probably, the art classes, but the field can be 
largely and profitably developed. Classes in 
any department of science, have until very 
recently been practically unknown in Asso- 
ciation work, and the systematic study of our 
own, or any other national literature, has 
been also neglected. Something has been 
done, by the formation of so-called literary 
societies, toward the development and exer- 
cise of the art af extemporaneous speaking, 
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but in this line also there is a sad need of 
wise and cultured leaders. 

Viewing the whole field of educational 
work as conducted by the Christian Associa- 
tions of the land, we are chiefly impressed by 
the vastness of the opportunity which it pre- 
sents. The kindling enthusiasm of its motto, 
“Young men’s work for young men;” the 
simplicity and efficiency of its mode of organ- 
ization, the extent and influence of its name, 
all combine to make the Association a poten- 
tial factor in any department of work it may 
attempt; but it has a peculiar aptitude for 
the carrying forward a scheme of popular 
education. The composition of its local 
boards of direction, constantly shifting as it 
is from the exigencies of the case, affords a 
singularly flexible center of control, whose 
susceptibility to the popular needs and de- 
sires is duly balanced, but by no means 
destroyed, by the strong Christian conserva- 
tism on matters of doctrine which has in the 
past been so marked a feature of the Associa- 
tions generally. The local character of the 
management is also a feature which makes 
the Association specially fitted to appreciate 
and meet the wants of each district by vary- 
ing the work carried on, while the general 
interest in, and attendance upon the State 
convention, assures a broader view of the 
problems to be met and solved than might be 
possible from the local standpoint alone. 

But if these are some of the characteristic 
features of the Association which thus seem 
to fit it for the work under consideration, it 
must be confessed that the progress already 
made has not been what it should have been, 
much less what it might have been. The 
great need of the Association in this regard 
is more men—wise, earnest, Christian men— 
who having themselves enjoyed the benefits 
of that university training (in its older signifi- 
cation) which has rounded their lives, will 
rest content that their less favored 
brethren should be deprived of such measure 
at least of the like training as their efforts 
can supply. 

Much might be added as to the methods 
and extent of the work possible to be accom- 


not 


plished, and of the way in which the experi- 
ment of university extension so successfully 
pursued in England and Scotland might be 
applied here, but this article has already ex- 
ceeded its prescribed limits, and space, if not 
the subject, demands its termination. 
Mornay WILLIAMS. 


The Young Men's League in Berlin. 
[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN. ] 

In 1887, the congregation of Americans, 
who for years had been wont to gather 
weekly for worship in Berlin, decided that 
an organized church could and should be 
supported here. In June a constitution was 
adopted, and the simplest possible organiza- 
tion framed. All Christians were welcomed, 
and seventeen denominations were repre- 
sented in the membership of the first year. 
Prof. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, D. D., is the 
pastor of this model Union church. He 
preaches to audiences that fill the church of 
the German Methodists rented for the ser- 
vice, and each Sunday evening the hospitable 
pastor and his kindly wife welcome to their 
home homeless Americans to the number of 
nearly two hundred to engage in an evening 
service. This indicates in part the crying 
need for a church building in which to house 
this growing, active, earnest American con- 
gregation. The same need is felt by the 
auxiliary organizations, among whjch is the 
Young Men’s League, organized last July 
with the especial object of moral and spiritual 
helpfulness to young men, and for service 
of and through the American church. It de- 
pends for its place of meeting upon the 
courtesy of the “Christlicher Verein Junger 
Maenner,” as the German Y. M. C. A. is 
styled. A goodly number of the League 
members become also members of the Verein, 
and so justify their use of the pleasant room 
granted to our weekly use in the fine Asso- 
ciation building. Thus all the privileges of 
reading room, library, gymnasium, lectures 
and concerts are afforded to the Americans 
equally with the German members. 

The Young Men’s League draws for its 
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membership from the American and English 
students in Berlin. It is surprising to find 
how many such there are. Careful estimate 
fixes the total number of Americans studying 
here at one thousand. Of these about two 
hundred are matriculated at the University ; 
last year there were one hundred and eighty- 
five. Of the total number of students at the 
University last year, 5731, there were 5099 
Germans, and the next largest number from 
any one country was the number of Ameri- 
cans, while Great Britain was fifth with 
twenty-five. These American students were 
studying as follows: Philosophy, Philology 
and History, 70; Medicine, 59; Mathematics 
and Natural Sciences, 27; Theology, 20; 
other branches, 9. They came from 29 States, 
and represented 71 colleges and higher insti- 
tutions of learning, half the number coming 
from eleven colleges. 

The work of the League is suggested by 
these statistics. Every shade of belief and of 
training is represented, every form of tempta- 
tion abounds here for the student. It is 
worth something to have a band of young 
men prepared to help their fellows. A weekly 
prayer meeting, with a discussion once a 
month, is maintained. Committees are ap- 
pointed to look after special matters of social 
or religious importance. Receptions are 
held. Last spring the United States Minister 
to Germany, Hon. W. W. Phelps, addressed 
the gathered company. Students are helped 
to find suitable homes in the city. A com- 
mittee last year answered many letters and 
helped a large number to find pensions. The 
chief work of the League is in connection 
with the American church. It tries to bring 
young men into its services, and to be of help 
and of comfort to any in need. It is still 
young as an organization, but it is ready ; and 
as opportunities offer for its peculiar work it 
will develop. Hampered by the great need 
of a church building, which is almost neces- 
sary as a center and basis for systematic 
action, it looks to America for help by en- 
dowments of pews or other ways of gathering 
the sum needed for the truly important work 
here. You will best appreciate this by read- 


ing the words which close a report to the 
League last year by Mr. O. H. Gates, from 
which report most of the above figures are 
taken. 

“Though Berlin is by no means an Ameri- 
can city, yet the United States has great 
interests here. Numbers alone do not fairly 
represent the case. It is the active, the 
strong, the workers that are found here. 
What community can point to so large a pro- 
portion of members of high training and 
grand opportunities, of bright prospects and 
ambitions? Add to the numbers in our list a 
still larger number of hard-working Music 
students and other large numbers of Art 
students, and of men and women who, while 
not specialists, are gaining breadth of view 
and strength of purpose by their stay here, 
and Berlin’s importance grows on one. 

“The generations change rapidly here— 
few stay more than two years—and that 
means much for our land. One who has the 
moral and spiritual interests of his country 
at heart will find this but the starting point 
of interest ; he will feel, and keenly feel, the 
importance of keeping alive and vigorous in 
this foreign, un-American environment, the 
moral and religious principles which we can 
proudly say are nowhere stronger than in the 


United States.” A. W. Hitcreock. 
Berlin, Dec. 22, 1890. 


Dacca, Calcutta, Benares and Alla- 
habad. 


[From our Regular Correspondent.] 
XV. 

I am reminded by the calendar that this 
letter must be written to-day, if it catches the 
steamer from Bombay the 2oth and reaches 
New York in time for the February issue ; so, 
although I have a full schedule of meetings 
with the fifteen hundred students in the lead- 
ing government and Christian schools, and 
could employ every minute between meetings 
sight-seeing in this city so full of historic 
reminiscences of the Mohammedan dynasty 
and the mutiny of '57,1 reluctantly dismiss 
my gharry wallah (cabman) and take up the 
thread of the narrative of my Indian tour 
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which was dropped on the Bay of Bengal five 
weeks ago. 

We landed in Calcutta the 12th of Novem- 
ber, and after crowding a day’s work into five 
hours, took the night train to Dacca, a city in 
Eastern Bengal, which, I was surprised to 
find, contains one of the largest student popu- 
lations in India, there being upwards of six 
thousand in the colleges and high schools. 
There are no Christian schools in the city, 
and until recently there has been no Christian 
work in behalf of the students. The English 
Baptist Missionary Society has set apart one 
of its men for this work, and I found the Rev. 
R. Wright Hay doing a work, which, as far 
as I know, has only been attempted by two 
other denominational missionary boards, a 
similar work having been inaugurated in 
Calcutta and Bangalore. Mr. Hay’s work, 
for the present, consists chiefly of personal 
conversations and Bible study with men who 
visit his home one at a time, and with this 
work he is busy from early morning till 
night. While I was with him a student called 
one morning to arrange for daily Bible study, 
and the only hour Mr. Hay could give him 
was between six and seven in the morning. I 
have never met anyone who devotes so much 
time to personal work. It is rather early to 
speak of results, as the seed is only being 
sown. He informs me, however, that the first 
fruits of the harvest are being gathered, and 
introduced to me one bright young fellow 
whom he had recently baptized. I had much 
conversation with the new convert, and 
learned that his confession had cost him a 
greater trial than any American student has 
ever experienced for a similar cause. He 
has been disinherited by his family and is 
absolutely penniless, without the opportuni- 
ties for earning a livelihood open to young 
men in the West. : 

From one experience in Mr. Hay’s life I 
am assured that he will succeed. Those who 
have heard Professor Drummond's account 
of the deep spiritual work which occurred a 
few years ago among the Edinburgh students, 
may recall his allusion to a small prayer 
meeting which had been maintained for some 


time previous to the great revival. Mr. Hay 
was one member of that meeting, which, he 
told me, was attended by six students for 
several sessions, who prayed for the outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit upon the University. 
He left Edinburgh for several years to engage 
in mission work on the west coast of Africa. 
His health breaking down he returned and 
found the revival at its height. He described 
the communion service, which was attended 
by six hundred newly converted students, 
remarking that the faith of that little band of 
six was rewarded just a hundred fold. 

I conducted four meetings with the students 
in Dacca, and was requested by them to ex- 
press to the students of America their deep 
sense of appreciation for the sympathy thus 
conveyed to them from the colleges of the 
West. An Association in Dacca is an impos- 
sibility now; but the quiet, effective work of 
Mr. Hay will render it a possibility in the 
not distant future. 

From Dacca we went to Darjeeling for a 
few days of rest and bracing air, in the 
strength of which I think we shall be able to 
complete one of the fullest winter programs 
ever attempted. 

We returned to Calcutta the last of Novem- 
ber, and spent a week attending the meetings 
which Pentecost and Stebbins are inaugurat- 
ing in that city. The outlook was most hope- 
ful; and there are not a few of us who will be 
exceedingly surprised, if a successful work is 
not accomplished under their leadership. | 
heard the last two of a series of seven ad- 
dresses which Dr. Pentecost delivered to the 
students of the city; and I have seldom 
attended a meeting of deeper solemnity than 
one held in the College of the Church of 
Scotland, November 3oth. The subject of 
his address was “ What then shall I do with 
Jesus?” Not a few men fairly quailed be- 
fore his searching plea, and I observed one 
young man, who during the latter part of the 
meeting was moved to tears. Before I left 
Calcutta several men had sought private 
interviews with the Doctor, and declared 
their purpose to make a public confession of 
Christ. 
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I see from the /ndian Witness that meetings 
in the opera house for the English residents 
were being crowded by a class of men who 
seldom attend church. If they continue 
to expose themselves to the heart-searching 
influence which characterized his first two 
addresses, there can be but one result: they 
will become Christians in deed, as many of 
them are already in name. The Associations 
of America should be instant in prayer for 
this evangelistic movement in Calcutta—and 
I take this opportunity to urgently press this 
request upon their attention. 

I found the missionaries deeply interested 
to know how soon a man can be secured to 
open a work, similar to that which Mr. Mc- 
Conaughy is carrying on in Madras. It is 
greatly to be regretted that such a man can- 
not be in Calcutta this winter; but we must 
have the right man, one sent by the Lord of 
the harvest, as McConaughy and Swift were 
sent, if we have to wait another year or more. 

Several days were spent in Benares address- 
ing students in the Christian schools and a 
meeting in the town hall, presided over by 
the Rajah of Benares, and attended by an 
audience of educated Hindus. 

Allahabad was our next point. Meetings 
similar to those in Benares were held, also a 
conference with the missionaries to consider 
whether the field is ripe enough to justify the 
request which they have recently made for a 
general secretary. I cannot discuss this 
situation now, except to say that there is 
pressing need for some special work in be- 
half of the students and educated young men 
of Allahabad. Other calls to larger and 
riper fields are, however, in ahead of this one, 
and unless more of our best general secre- 
taries offer themselves for such work, I see 
no prospect of our being able to occupy 
cities like Allahabad for several years to 
come. 

I hoped to be able to tell you about the 
great camp meeting at Chandausi, which we 
have just attended, but I must close as the 
gharry is here to take me to my first meeting 
in Lucknow. L. D. WisHarp, 

Lucknow, India, Dec. 16, 1890. 


Volunteer Notes. 
[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN.] 

Miss Lucy E. Guinness, daughter of Hon. 
H. Grattan Guinness, F. R. S., of London, 
England, has been working for the Student 
Volunteer Movement these last three months. 
During her stay she reached colleges in 
Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri and Kansas. 
Through her efforts 200 or more names were 
added to the list of volunteers. Miss Guin- 
ness has done earnest, faithful, thorough 
work. In her letter of resignation, she writes, 
referring to the 240 odd names added to the 
list, “but this I feel means comparatively lit- 
tle. For the rest—‘the day shall declare 
it.’”’ The true issue will probably be much 


Jess and much more than now appears. 

A report from the Presbyterian Ladies’ Sem- 
inary, Kalamazoo, contains the following 
remarks: “ This college needs working. Eight 
girls gave themselves to Christ the one night 
I was there, and five Christian girls were led 
to seek truer consecration. The subject [mis- 


sionary] only needs presenting. I came here 
quite by chance, accepting an invitation out- 
side my planned work, and had only to 
minutes at morning chapel to talk on mis- 
sions. Both girls who volunteered had been 
thinking of missionary work for years past,— 
I am glad to say.” 

Miss Guinness sailed for England, January 
21st. Her coming has been an occasion of 
gratitude to “the Movement” and to indi- 
vidual members of it, because the Lord has 
blessed her work abundantly. 

We are rejoiced to announce that the plan 
of systematic giving adopted by so many 
churches during the past few years, has been 
approved, officially, by the Secretaries and 
Treasurer of the Presbyterian Board for 
Foreign Missions. The action taken by such 
conservative men as Rev. F. F. Ellinwood, 
Rev. Jno. Gillespie and Rev. Arthur Mitchell 
is significant and most encouraging. It is 
earnestly hoped that other boards will follow 
the lead. 

I quote from a statement signed by three 
of the four Secretaries of the Presbyterian 
Board, and by Mr. Wm. Dulles, Treasurer. 
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“We have before us a long list of testi- 
monies from pastors who have tried the ex- 
periment [i. e., an individual church support- 
ing its own representative in the foreign field] 
with gratifying results, and we are assured 
that if this method could become general 
throughout the churches, it would mark a 
new era of progress in foreign missions, while 
by its reflex influence at home, it would bring 
one of the greatest blessings that the church 
has experienced in a generation.” 

Max Woop Mooruweap. 


About Books. 


Malachi, with notes and introduction by the Ven. J. J. 
Perowne, B.D. (Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges). Macmillan and Co. 30 cents. 

This latest issue in the well-known Cambridge Bible 
series is in no degree behind the rest of the series in 
excellence. The special editor has already edited the 
volumes on Haggai, Zechariah, Obadiah and Jonah. 
The introduction treats of The Prophet and His Office, 
The Prophet's Times, and the Style and Contents of the 
Book. The analysis of the argument is very full and 
exceedingly good. 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN has always gladly commended 
this series to college men. The new series of abridged 
Cambridge commentaries now includes the First and 
the Second Books of Samuel and the Gospels accord- 
ing to Matthew, Mark and Luke. The Gospel of John 
is promised in February. These abridged commentaries 
retain the characteristics of the larger volumes and are 
issued at a uniform price of 30 cents. At this price 
they are by far the cheapest good commentary on the 
market. 


* 
” 


Belief in God: Its Origin, Nature and Basis. 
fessor J. C. Schurman of Cornell Univ. 
Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

None but a thoughtful man will enjoy Dr. Schur- 
man’s study of the logical character of a belief in God, 
the origin and development of this idea (which many are 
inclined to take as a posulate of thought), and the neces- 
sity of a belief in the fact that “the world in its origin 
and orderly constitution and man as a moral agent are 
explicable only if we postulate an eternal first cause, a 
wise designer and a moral governor.” 

The theism which the book sets forth is termed by 
the author an anthropocosmic theism—“ the doctrine of 
a Supreme Being, who is ground both of nature and of 
man, but whose essence is not natural, but spiritual.” 


By Pro- 
Charles 


The argument of the book traverses, in the course of its 
development, many of the protlems of modern religious 
and philosophical thought. Its standpoint is wholly 
reverent, but at the same time entirely independent. 


The chapter on the Origin and Development of Be- 
lief in God seeks to prove that a primitive revelation of 
God to man aé extra is an impossible source of the idea 
of God, impossible psychologically, The idea must be 
the “natural product of man’s own mental activities in 
the gradual course of their development.” We think 
that Dr. Schurman unfairly represents the Biblical view 
in this connection, and because he is unwilling to ad- 
mit the intervention of God as a teacher of mankind. 
If we deny this, however, we cut out the very essence 
of the Old Testament, that which makes its narrative 
differ from all secular history. The Bible may not 
necessarily teach that God implanted the idea of Him- 
self in the mind of primeval man, who otherwise would 
never have possessed it; but it does teach that he pur- 
posely developed and enriched it by revelations to a 
particular people and through a unique set of men. 

Seniors in college will find in this book a very stimu- 
lating one to read along with Flint and the other cus- 
tomary reference books among the lectures on Theism. 

e,¢ 
Landmarks of Homeric Study, by the Right Hon. W. E. 

Gladstone. Macmillan & Co. 75 cents. 

One wonders what Mr. Gladstone is unable to do and 
do well. Whatever his drawbacks are, they certainly 
do not appear in him asa student of Homer. The little 
volume with the above title is fascinating in its interest 
to students who have read Homer under a teacher 
capable of properly guiding their work. It is an argu- 
ment for the essential unity of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
not only on the ground of textual coincidences, but on 
the broader ground that the characters, the characteris- 
tics, even the apparent defects of the poems show that 
their author had a great purpose. He was more than a 
historian ; the mere facts of history were used by him to 
accomplish a larger aim, the formation of a national 
Grecian spirit and a national unity in religion. The 
essay appended to the work on the Points of Contact 
between the Assyrian Tablets and the Hemeric Text is 
a contribution to one of the most interesting but least 
explored subjects of investigation to-day—the relation 
of Semitic antiquities to those of Greece and Rome. 


* 
* 


Gustavus Adolphus and the Struggle of Protestantism 
for Existence, by C. R. L. Fletcher, M.A. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50. (Series of Heroes of the Nations.) 
No one who is capable of enthusiasm can fail to love 

the history of the heroes of the Reformation, not only 

those who guided the original movement, but those who 
preserved Protestantism in its times of danger. It isa 
matter of some doubt whether Gustavus Adolphus 
cherished chiefly a religious or a political ambition. 

Probably as in the case of most men, his motives were 

mixed, but he certainly stands in history as the great 

bulwark of Protestantism in Germany in the time of 

sorest distress. A king at the age of seventeen, with a 

prime minister only twenty-eight years of age, inherit- 
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ing a divided kingdom, his wonderful strength of 
character, steadiness of purpose and breadth of view, 
were matured by the need of fighting, first with Denmark 
then with other powers, for the very existence of Sweden 
asanation. This being secured, he was willing to aid 
the other Protestant powers, but was ignored as an ally. 
Later on, the course of events drew him into the conflict, 
as the only leader capable of defeating the armies of the 
emperor. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the details 
of the Thirty Years War. In the fourteenth year, at the 
great battle of Lutzen, Gustavus lost his life, but the 
ends for which he fought were not lost. Germany was 
delivered from the tryanny which she had been power- 
less to resist; the freedom and the toleration, which 
Protestantism in the main has represented, prepared a 
way for the glorious development in our own era of the 
German nation. 
aad 

Fohn G. Paton, Missionary to the New Hebrides. An 

autobiography. Two volumes, each, $1.50. F. H. 

Revell & Co. 

Many of our readers were interested in the first 
volume of this autobiography, and will be glad to have 
their attention directed to the complete edition in two 
volumes, finely printed and tastefully bound, with maps 
and pictures. It is difficult to speak in moderate terms 
of this straightforward and unostentatious but thrilling 
narrative. Rev. Mr. Paton labored in a group of islands 
inhabited by fierce and ignorant cannibals. His first 
four years were spent on the island of Tanna, where he 
endured untold distress, but with no apparent result. 
The next four years were spent away from the islands 
in securing the permanent support of the mission, and 
the needed facilities for efficiency of work. In 1866, 
being advised by the mission not to return to Tanna, he 
began a work on the island of Aniwa, which resulted 
under God’s blessing in making it a Christian island. 
We will not attempt to tell the story; the narrative is 
too vivid for abridged reproduction. The volumes are 
full of encouragement and suggestion. No missionary 
library will be complete without them. We can think 
of no easier way of arousing an enthusiasm for missions 
in the mind of an open-minded Christian young man 
than by inducing him to read this narrative of “ miracles 
brought down to date.” 


Social Aspects of Christianity and Other Essays, by 
Richard T. Ely, Ph.D. T. Y. Crowell & Co. goc. 
Professor Ely has won a world-wide reputation as a 

writer on political economy, which is at the same time 

Christian economy. He is in complete sympathy with 

the work of the church, and at the same time alive to 

the needs of the community. In this new and enlarged 
edition of “ Social Aspects, etc.,” we find a fresh essay on 

“The Social Crisis and the Church’s Opportunity,” 

delivered last October, at the annual convention of the 

Brotherhood of St. Andrew, and later at the Pittsburg 

convention of the Young People’s Societies of Christian 


Endeavor. This essay, and in fact the whole volume, 
emphasizes the thought that Christianity, when complete 
and well rounded, has a social as well as individual 
character. “What must I do to help work out the 
salvation of the American people?” is a question which 
every Christian is bound to be asking to-day. We are 
in hearty sympathy with Dr. Ely’s plea. The indict- 
ment which he brings against the church for excessive 
individualism has been fairly deserved ; it is less merited 
with each year of this decade; if young men—college 
men—wake up to the opportunities of the day, it will 
soon be as obsolete as the old discussion of the school- 
men in regard to the number of angels which could be 
gathered on the point of a needle. 


From Solomon to the Captivity: the Story of the Two 
Hebrew Kingdoms, by Rev. David Gregg, D.D., and 
Rev. Lewis W. Mudge, D.D. American Tract Society. 
$1.00. 

This is a series of sermons on the Sunday school les- 
sons from January to June of this year, the introductory 
sketch and sixteen out of the twenty-four discourses 
being written by Dr. Gregg. The object in view in 
such a volume must be the emphasizing of the lessons 
derivable from the narratives. This is admirably done 
in most cases. One criticism—which applies to many 
similar collections of homilies—we would like to make. 
The omissions of the Biblical narrative are often made 
to do equal duty in the suggestions of “lessons” with 
direct statements. For instance, quite a number of 
inferences are made to follow the fact that the Biblical 
history records only the doings of one year of Jehu’s 
reign, as if the remaining twenty-seven years were un- 
eventful. We would infer that this is unjustifiable, 
inasmuch as the reign of Jeroboam II., the period of 
greatest splendor in the Northern Kingdom, is passed 
over almost completely by the Biblical historian. The 
writer of Kings was not writing ordinary history: he 
selected the incidents which bore upon the Providential 
development of Israelitish history ; other details were 
matters of comparative indifference to him. We in- 
stinctively think of Lincoln in connection with the 
abolition of slavery ; centuries hence his name will be 
thus connected ; it will not follow that his life was not 
full of noble deeds. Jehu’s great work was the reforma- 
tion of the nation from Baal; what he did during the 
rest of his reign the prophetic writer did not think it 
necessary to detail. 

* 
~ 

Elijah ; His Life and Times, by Rev. W. Milligan, D.D. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.00. 

We have read with great interest and much profit this 
volume of the admirable “Men of the Bible” series. 
Professor Milligan has combined scholarly acumen with 
literary skill and practical sympathy, as Rev. Mr. Deane 
did in the volume on Samuel and Saul, making in many 
respects the best bouk on the prophet Elijah yet written. 
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Current Literature. 


Articles and Reviews. 

36. News from many Fields, (an admirable collection of Mission- 
ary letters) in the Inde pendent for Jan. 29. 

37. Formative Influences, by Prof. B. L. 
Forum for Feb. 

38. Political Progress in Fapan, by Rev. Dr. 
the Forum for Feb 

39 1 Reference and a General Library, 
ries), in the Bookbuyer for *- 

40. The Mission VUutlook, by Rev. 
in the Missionary Review for Feb 


New Books. 
3s. The Writers of the New Testament, by Rev. 
75 cents. Thomas Whittaker. 
36. ¢ New Senior at A 


D. Lore Co. $1.25 


Gildersleeve, in the 
W. E. Griffis, in 
(Hints for $s50e Libra- 


J. Murray Mitchell, LL.D., 


W. H. Simcox. 


by Rev. Herbert D. Ward. 
Francis U ‘ayland, by Prof. James O. Murray. $1.25. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Vol. 1V of American Religious Leaders). 
38. Murvale Eastman; Christian Socialist, by Albion W. 

Tourgee. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $r.50 
39. Our Father's Kingdom, by Rev. Dr. Julius H. Seelye. A 

D. F. Randolph & Co. 30c 

40. Burning Questions, by Rev. The 
A. D. F. 


ndover, 


Washington Gladden. 
by J. 


Century Company on, 
41. St. Paul; his 
Randolph & Co. $1.00. 


Notes from the Field. 
Canada. 


The work at Dalhousie College is going on steadily. 
Classes have been organized which are following the 
plan of study laid down in Mr. Mott’s pamphlet on per- 
sonal work. The meeting which seems to have the 
greatest drawing power is held on Sabbath afternoons, 
and is conducted by Dr. Forrest. 
studyin “ Christian Evidences” 


5°. 
Life and Times, Iveroch. 


A regular course of 
is followed throughout 
the session, and several students who do not attend any 
other meeting of the Association are invariably present 
at this one.——The University of Toronto Young 
Men's Christian Association had the privilege of listen- 
ing to an inspiring address lately from Rev. Dr. 
Nevius, of China. Dr. Nevius had spent two weeks 
with Mr. Gale, the Association’s missionary in Corea. 
He was thus able to make some suggestions of great 
value in securing his comfort and efficiency, and to 
interest the students still more in his work. 


Che West. 


Kansas State University, Lawrence. The past 
month has been markedly successful in Christian work. 
There are now five daily prayer bands which are ex- 
ceedingly helpful in developing earnest working Chris- 
tians. In the city there are several revivals in progress, 
but they do not greatly influence the college. Park 
College, Parkville, Mo. At the last monthly meeting 
of the apostle Paul was followed 
throughout his three missionary journeys, a theme which 
excited great President McAfee has been 
conducting a series of meetings at the Lakeside school 
house, one of the places which has been under the care 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 


Association, the 


interest. 


Eighteen 
professed conversion, a result which rejoices the heart 
of those who have worked earnestly and untiringly in 
the Sunday school for the past two years. DesMoines 


College, Iowa, held a “new students’ reception” at 
the beginning of the winter term with excellent results. 
The meetings show increased attendance, and a feeling 
of responsibility prevails for those who are not yet on 
the Lord’s side. The Drake University Association 
reports an increased interest all around. The atten- 
dance has grown at the mission Sunday schools in the 
city. The mid-winter reception for new students was 
very pleasant. Special meetings are being held by the 
Association, to which attendance is pledged for the 
ensuing week every Sunday. The special library of the 
Biblical department has been increased lately——JIn 
Oskaloosa College it can be said that every college 
professor and almost every student are active members 
of the Association. It is rare to find so close a working 
harmony between faculty and students. There were 
five open conversions last term. Encouraged by this 
ten members have pledged themselves to do personal 
work this term. Iowa Wesleyan University made 
preparation for the Day of Prayer by appointing a com- 
mittee from each class to make a religious canvass of 
its class, and to secure also a promise to attend all the 
meetings of the Day. Four meetings were held: class 
prayer meetings at 10 A. M., a union meeting in the 
chapel led by a professor at 10:30 A. M., preaching in 
the chapel by the Methodist pastor, and in the evening 
a union meeting led by the President. The class meet- 
ings gave a good beginning to the interest of the day, 
and the other services continue and impressively deepen 

A band of men from Iowa College during the 
Christmas holidays went to Kellogg, a small place of 
about 800 inhabitants, and held gospel meetings. They 
went there with the prayer that they might be used to 
win souls to Christ. They held Bible readings every 
afternoon, and a gospel meeting in the evening. Their 
labors were greatly blessed. Upwards of fifty promised 
to follow Christ as their Master. The students organ- 
ized several Bible classes before they left. The call has 
come to the Association from several paces for similar 
work, and it has responded as far as it could.——aAt 
Cornell College the missionary band is planning an 
aggressive campaign among the churches of the neigh- 
boring towns this term. Bible study and the study of 
missions will be made special features of the Association 
work. A male quartette and instrumental quartette add 
melody and zest to the singing at the meetings now, 
Professor M. S. Terry, of Evanston, delivered a series 
of Bible addresses to the students on January 17th and 
18th.——Carleton College, Minn. The study of the 
Bible is being taken up this year by the inductive 
method, both in the required work of the college classes 
and in the voluntary classes on Sunday. During the 
vacation a band of students did evangelistic work in 
neighboring towns. Bible training classes, song ser- 
vices, testimony and prayer meetings were held with 
good results to the students as well asthe churches. At 
Kasson, Minn., much interest was manifested. Chris- 
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tians were strengthened and some twenty-five professed 
conversion. At Dodge Center, at the end of two weeks, 
sixty had made similar profession. The result of this 
at Carleton has been wonderful. Such an interest in 
spiritual things has not been known for years. The 
Day of Prayer was full of power. All were quickened, 
and twelve were brought to Christ for the first time. 
The daily prayer meetings are largely attended now. 


The Middle States. 


Beloit College, Wisconsin has been greatly blessed 
by the recent work of Mr. Mills in that city. Before he 
came the active members of the Association organized 
ten committees of ten members each. These committees 
aimed to give every man in college an earnest and 
repeated invitation to attend the meetings. On the 
evening of his second day Mr. Mills met the Christian 
students at an after meeting, inspiring them to action. 
All the meetings, afternoon and evening, were largely 
attended by the students, and a great number made de- 
cisions for Christ. It is estimated that not more than 
ten men were left who had not declared allegiance to 
Christ. Mr. Mills left a deep impression. May it be 
sustained and made practical ! Ripon College is a 
stronghold of Christian sentiment. The Association is 
very large in proportion to the number of students in 
the college. It pledged $75.00 to the state work this 
year, besides raising money for local needs. Three 
Bible classes, aggregating twenty-five members, and 
studying respectively the Inductive Lessons, the Life of 
the Christ and Leaves from a Worker's Note Book are 
steadily maintained. The Day of Prayer was observed 
as usual. Carroll Academy. The Association in- 
cludes over 75 per cent. of the students in school. Both 
of its meetings are well attended, one good reason 
being that careful preparation is made for them. It will 
hold an entertainment in the near future—— University 
of Wisconsin is trying the experiment of holding a 
Freshman prayer meeting at the same time as the 
general prayer meeting, but in a separate room. It is 
hoped that this will interest more of the new students, 
inasmuch as some feel rather backward when with 
upperclassmen. J. S. Hatton continues as the General 
Secretary. Chicago Medical College Department, 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association of Chicago 
completed its organization last November. Although a 
branch of the city Association it is trying to do regular 
college work. It holds a prayer meeting every Sunday 
afternoon in the college, with an average attendance of 
over 30. “At first the work was up hill, but now we 
have the respect of both faculty and fellow students.” 
The Rev. Mr. Brael from North China addressed the 
Association last Sunday. One medical student has 
pledged himself for China, and several are considering 
the matter. There is a good feeling along the line of 
“Medical Missions.” Northwestern College, Na- 
perville, Ill. The Association listened to a masterly 


address on Jan. 8th from Dr. Mallory of Chicago on 
“The Law of Service.” It was no less inspiring than 
interesting. Wabash College, Ind. Rev. Mr. Little 
of Danville, Ill., has been conducting evangelistic ser- 
vices in the college, awakening a strong interest. The 
daily morning prayer meeting is very helpful in making 
these influences permanent. Central Normal Col- 
lege also reports that the daily prayer meetings held for 
half an hour at noon are very effective. Many offer their 
first testimony at these meetings. The average daily 
attendance is forty-five. One meeting each week is 
given to the study of the Sunday school lesson. This 
prayer meeting helps to build up and strengthen the 
Association as much, at least, as any other one in- 
fluence.——Hanover College is the only college in 
Indiana with an Association building. Eleven Hanover 
alumni have gone to foreign fields within twelve months, 
a showing that very few colleges can make, “For the 
present we are in better condition than for several 
years. Our working force is greater, our finances in 
better condition, our spiritual interests more awak- 
ened.” Earlham College is distinctively a religious 
college, both among faculty and students. The revival 
that swept this college last term left few who were not 
Christians. The working spirit of the Association is 
unabatably vigorous, and there seems to be much. 
promise for the coming half year. Union Christian 
College, Merom. In the college there is a daily Bible 
class of about fifteen members. Outside this regular 
college work there are five Bible training classes vary- 
ing in number from five to fifteen. These meet weekly 
and are led, partly by the faculty and partly by the 
students. The Intercollegiate Department of the 
Cincinnati Young Men’s Christian Association, with 
Mr. Will. E. Reed, formerly of Dartmouth, as its secre- 
tary, made a special effort to secure a general observ- 
ance of the Day of Prayer in the city. Major Charles 
H. Blackburn delivered a special address for students 
on the 25th inst. Oberlin College. The Association 
has recently sent out a circular letter describing the 
work of the past term. It is very interesting and would 
be quoted in full, if we could spare the space. It illus- 
trates the value of such a letter on its very face. Allud- 
ing to the widespread revival of the fall, during which 
about six hundred acknowledged their allegiance to 
Christ, the extension of this religious quickening to the 
country around is reported to have resulted in nearly 
three hundred conversions. “The training class we 
find to be of very great value in our work here. It is 
attended by about ninety, and has furnished many of 
the active workers for the revival meetings which we 
have been holding.” Professor William G. Ballantine, 
D.D., has just been chosen president of Oberlin Col- 
lege. His first day as president was the Day of Prayer. 
It was a solemn day. In the college department the 
proportion of Christians is over 9§ per cent., and a 
hearty Christian spirit is pervasive——Ohio Wesleyan 
Univ. On the Day of Prayer the report was made as 
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the result of a careful canvass that out of 750 students, 
428 being of college grade, 519 were Christians, or 69 
per cent. The Day was observed by gatherings for 
prayer, and by union meetings addressed by professors. 
The interest begun then has continued. Seventeen 
conversions are reported already and many requests for 
prayer. At Marietta College the Day was observed 
by preaching in the morning, and a meeting for prayer 
in the afternoon. Mr. R. S. Miller, Jr., was present and 
very helpful. On the last Saturday of January several 
students began to hold Gospel meetings in a neighbor- 
ing town. During the holidays many Denison Uni- 
versity students were engaged in holding special 
meetings. A few weeks ago an effort was made to 
raise enough money to send out a college taissionary to 
the foreign field. To this end $700.00 have been pledged 
by the young people of the Univ., Shepardson College 
for women and the church. The movement is spreading 
over the state, with the end in view of supporting at 
least three new missionaries by the Ohio Baptist young 
people. The outlook for the success of the plan is 
promising. At Adelbert College, Cleveland, the 
Day of Prayer was fully observed in a variety of meet- 
ings. Rev. J. D. Williamson gave a stimulating address 
in the morning on the Ideal Christian Character of the 
College. In the evening the Association was addressed 
in its rooms by Rev. Dr. Leavitt——Ionia High 
School, Michigan, reports that the fall term began with 
only four active members, but out of 56 boys 16 were 
Christians. Since that time there have been 14 con- 
versions, making now a strong Association, which can 
maintain interesting meetings. 


Che Sonth. 

Few know that there is a prosperous Association in 
the Naval Academy in Annapolis. At the State Con- 
vention held there January 15-18, it was found that a 
complete Association, with three weekly services, a 
devotional meeting, a Bible class and a public prayer 
meeting, has grown up in the academy. And it is the 
more remarkable because previous to that convention 
the academy had never been in contact with the state or 
international work. This has been owing to the strict 
regimen at the academy. The Association had flour- 
ished because it fitted the needs of the cadets.——An 
Association has been organized also in St. John’s Col- 
lege, in Annapolis, where previous to the state conven- 
tion there were only three Christians among 136 students, 
and not one Christian professor on the faculty. Asa 
result of the convention there were five conversions 
among the students.——Western Maryland College 
at Westminster, Md., has had a revival, beginning with 
the Week of Prayer last fall, which has swept in all but 
six of their two hundred and fifty students.——Johns 
Hopkins University. After a trial of independent and 
of codperative work in the field of city missions and 
charities, the Association has declared strongly in favor 
of the latter. A public meeting was lately held at which 


the relations of the students to mission and city charity 
work were ably presented and much interest aroused. 
The results so far are very encouraging. Members are 
now enrolled for and doing work in friendly visiting for 
the City Charity Organization, Sunday school teaching 
and superintendence, and in ministerial work. The 
committee has thoroughly organized the work on the 
basis of codperation with the existing lines of work in 
the city. A thorough canvass is being made of the 
members, and from the volunteers who come forward 
and register for such work, many needy localities will 
be reached by the work of these Christian young men. 
—Roanoke College, Virginia. The Association 
work has been very prosperous at Roanoke College 
this year. A special feature is the organization of the 
missionary band, It is not composed entirely of “ vol- 
unteers,” but of all Christian students who are interested 
in missionary work. This plan succeeds in giving the 
whole Association an interest in the matter.—— 
The captain of the foot-ball team at Washington and 
Lee University conducts a mission school. The treas- 
urer and the recording secretary of the Association are 
members of the team, while several other members are 
active, earnest Association men. The referee is one of 
the best talkers in the devotional meetings. The presi- 
dent of the athletic organization is an officer of the 
Association and conducts a mission school. The pres- 
ence and co-operation of such men in the work have, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, done much to 
strengthen the Association’s influence among the 
students at large.——The Richmond College Associa- 
tion keeps up its missionary zeal by receiving frequent 
letters from its recent alumni now in Africa and Japan. 
Interesting extracts from these letters are published in 
the Messenger. Trinity College, North Carolina. 
The Association has just elected L. S. Massey, “the 
strongest man among the theologues,” as president, and 
T. C. Daniels, “the champion athlete,” as vice-presi- 
dent of the organization. Foot-ball iqsaid by Mr. Lee 
in the Archive to be one of the best means of getting 
Christian and non-Christian men together.——The 
Association at the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, is taking steps to bring the matter of sys- 
tematic Bible study in the curriculum before the faculty 
of the university——-Catawba College, Newton, is 
making an effort to promote a stricter Sabbath observ- 
ance at the college. Mr. Coulter, the state secretary, 
recently visited the college with good results to all.—— 
The University of South Carolina, Columbia. The 
Association opened this year in a somewhat crippled 
and disorganized condition, but plans and pluck soon 
made a change. In addition to the personal invitations 
of the membership committee, printed cards of invita- 
tion were sent to each college man not a member of the 
Association. That very night was held the largest and 
most enthusiastic meeting of the year. The prospects 
for the building are still far from encouraging. From 
subscriptions, entertainments, etc., about $1,000 has 
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been raised, but at least $3,000 must be raised before 
the building can safely be begun. The Association 
would welcome hints from other Associations in regard 
to raising this.——University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville. The new building of the College Young Men's 
Christian Association bas been roofed in, but needs 
some four or five hundred dollars to complete it. It 
will be admirably suited to its purpose when complete. 

University of Alabama, Tuskaloosa. Quite a 
number of new members were received into the Asso- 
ciation just before Christmas, so that now nearly every 
student is either an active or associate member. The 
attendance is usually good at the Sunday morning 
meetings. “ The great fault here, however, is indiffer- 
ence, and we need somebody to stir us up.” The Asso- 
ciation has invited representative ministers to make 
brief addresses on the first Sunday of each month.—— 
Trinity University, Tehaucana. The Association has 
just closed a very successful year’s work. Its member- 
ship has more than doubled, and it has secured the 
hearty codperation of faculty and citizens, in financial 
as well as spiritual ways. It soon expects to have its 
own rooms and better advantages for work. It is pray- 
ing for a revival. 


Che East. 


At Bowdoin College the morning exercises of the 
Day of Prayer were conducted by Prof. G. H. Palmer 
of Harvard. He emphasized the thought that colleges 
needed prayer that they might fulfil their function, the 
inculcation of a passion for truth, in the largest and 
best way. This passion he described by showing that 
it implied simplicity, intrepidity, single-mindedness and 
humility. At the prayer meeting held later several 
made a decision for Christ. President Hyde’s Bible 
class began on Jan. 12th, with a lecture from him on 
“How to Read the Bible.” University of Vermont. 
Two daily prayer meetings have just been started, held 
for fifteen minutes just after supper. Results so far are 
very good.——Phillips Andover was addressed on the 
Day of Prayer by Rev. H. P. Dewey of Concord, on The 
Attainment of Christian Manhood.——Amherst Col- 
lege. The Day of Prayer was impressively observed. 
At the morning gathering letters were read from an 
aggregate of 57 graduates studying at Andover, Hart- 
ford, Yale and Union seminaries, and at Harvard Medi- 
cal. Representatives of several seminaries reénforced 
the written messages with earnest words. At the class 
prayer meetings a number of students asked for the 
prayers of their comrades. Ilarvard University. 
Eleven thousand copies of “ Harvard’s Better Self” are 
being distributed by the Association, 5000 to the clergy- 
men of the country, 4000 to Harvard alumni, and 2000 
miscellaneously. The Day of Prayer was observed by 
a morning address by Rev. Brooke Herford, and a 
vesper service by Rev. Phillips Brooks. The Associa- 
tion held also a devotional service, addressed briefly by 


Mr. Berle. The efficient general secretary, Mr. D. C. 
Tomey, has been compelled by ill-health to resign.—— 
Mt. Hermon School. The Massachusetts intercol- 
legiate deputation spent Jan. 18th at the school. Sev- 
eral meetings were held, the most helpful one being the 
conference with the officers and committees, in which 
plans were discussed and encouragement given.—— 
Williams College. The morning service of the Day 
of Prayer was addressed by Dr. Lyman Abbott on 
Romans 1: 16,17. The Day was observed more com- 
pletely than ever before. During the last vacation 
several Association men held services in Greylock. 
Over 50 conversions was the result of the steady work. 
Yale University. The Day of Prayer was observed 
by morning class meetings, which were full of interest: 
in the afternoon the general religious meeting, held in 
Dwight Hall, was addressed by the Rev. Joseph 
Twichell of Hartford, who delivered a singularly telling 
address on the Seriousness and Significance of Life. 
This meeting was followed by a large prayer meeting. 
Professor Harper's lectures before the University are 
attracting crowds of students——Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. The Association has appointed a committee 
to secure this year, if possible, $25,000 for a building. 
Dr. S. L. Baldwin addressed a missionary mass meeting 
Jan. 18th, and conducted a conference with the volun- 
teers. The recent religious census shows students in 
college, 249; active Association men, 155; associate 
members, 15; church members not in Association, 17; 
preparing for ministry, 36; for missionary work, 15; 
non-Christians, 48.——Cornell University. Mr. Ichi- 
hara and Mr. Cowan made interesting addresses not 
long ago in behalf of the movement, to support Mr. 
Miller in his work in Japan. The Sunday evening lec- 
tures have begun prosperously, one being given Jan. 11 
on “What is Religion?” by Professor Schurman, and 
Jan. 25 on “A Lay Sermon from a Geologist” by Pro- 
fessor Kemp. There are to be at least seven more.—— 
Syracuse University by generously joining with Cor- 
nell has made it possible for Mr. Miller to go out to 
Japan without delay. Hamilton College. A _ re. 
ception was held in Silliman Hall at the opening of the 
term. A Freshman Bible class has been formed to 
follow the line of work in the INTERCOLLEGIAN. On 
the Day of Prayer God’s spirit was manifested deeply, 
and a great stirring of the college is hoped for.—— 
Princeton is contemplating a change in the scheme of 
required Bible study next fall, essentially to a chapel 
exercise or lecture once a week by the president.—— 
Rutgers College expects to establish at least one more 
class for Bible study in each college class. Mr. Cossum 
gave the students a “rousing address” on missions, 
Jan. 15th——Lehigh University. A professor lately 
remarked that Lehigh had always lacked religious 
interest until now. Now there is an Association of 
sixty aut of four hundred students. The power and 
earnestness of the organization keeps increasing. 
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The following are the changes in and additions to the list of Asso- 


ciations and officers published in the November issue: 


* New Associations. 

State or Province. Institution. 
(| eee Manitoba College,..... .. 
Nova Scotia, Dalhousie College, 

Pictou Academy,. 

Ontario, _... ._Ontario Agricultural College, - 
*Parkdale Col. Institute 
Alabama, .............University of Alabama, 
Arkansas, 
California, 
Connecticut, 


University ot Pacific, 
Storrs AgriculturakCollege, 
Union Academy, 
Ill, Normal School, 
Eureka College, . 
*Western Normal Colle 
Hayward Collegiate Institute, 
German and English College, .. 
*N. W. Military Academy,....... 
Lake Forest College & Acad.,... 
Illinois State Normal University -. 
Westfield College, 
Wabash College, 
DePauw University, aun 
Earlham College, 
Des Moines College, 
Drake University 
Western Normal College, 
South Kansas Academy,.. 
Cen. Normal College, . 
Campbell University, 
Haskell Institute, 
Lane University, 
*Bethany College, 
Kan. Wesleyan University, 
*Normal University, 
* Tonganoxie Academy, 
Ga: veld University, 
*High School,...... 
Kentucky .---.---..Ky. Wesleyan College, 
Maryland csciiamandanal St. John’s College, 
Johns Hopkins ay. 
New Windsor Coll New Windsor, 
*French Protestant Coliege,.. .--.-Springfield, 
Albion College, Albion, 
Olivet College. - ST 8=—l( tf 
Minnesota,........-.. . Hamline University, 
Macalester College, 
State Normal School, 
*Parker College, 
Buena Vista Normal Institute, 
University of Missouri, 
Chillicothe Normal School, 
Lewis College,...... 
*Clinton Mil. Acad., 
Wentworth Mil. Acad.,............ Lexington, 
Otterville C eaee------ El tés«t‘ 
St. Charles College, . , 
State Normal School, 
South Jerse Institute, Bridgton, 
*The State Schools, Trenton, 
Cazenovia Seminary, Cazenovia, 
..Davidson = Davidson SaeA.- 
*Elon Coll Elon Colleg 
Guilford Co Guilford College, 
Horner Schook Raleigh 
A. & M. College, 
Trinity College, 
...*Ohio University, 
Findlay College, 
*Franklin College, 
Oberlin College, 
Miami University,. 
Wittenberg College,.. 
‘ ...----Collegiate Institute, 
Pennsylvania, ‘nated .Lebanon Valley College, 
Indian Training School, ........ 
Lafayette College, 
State Normal College, 
Schuylkill Seminary, 
*Prep. De . 
Bucknell cademy,.. 
State Normal School,. ‘ 
Westminster College... -.New W ilmington, 
*lotercollegiate Branch, Philadelphia, 
4 Med. Dept. Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Missionary Institute, Sel 
*Hall Institute, 
*State Normal School, 
*State Normal School, West Chester, 
Friends Boarding School,.......... Providence, 
Erskine College, ... condncoccasel Preece 
Wofford College, Spartanburg, 
*The Patrick Mil. Inst., ........... Anderson, 
Tennessee, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Se STE .*Fort Worth University, 
Vermont, _............Norwich ee 
Virginia,............ .Pantops Academ 
Miller’s Manual 
Virginia Mil. Inst., ........ 
*Staunton Military Academy,. i 
Fishburne Military School, Waynesboro, 
Hampton Sidney ane. 
* William and Mary Co lege, 
West Virginia, __.... ‘— College, 
Wisconsin, Galesville Jaivermty, 
Beloit College, 
University of Wisconsin, 


--Gontantert 
Richmond, 


Des Moines, 
Shenandoah, 


a 
ema — 


Annapolis, 
Baltimore, 


Massachusetts, 
Michigan, . 


Mississi 
Missouri, 


Nebraska, 
New Jersey, 


North Carolina, 


Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, 


Northfield, - 


Arkansas Industrial University, : 7 ey! is andbiadvaiads 


in's Grove, ....... 


Shippensburg, ashes 


eee: omapeen- Sidney, ... 
Williamsburg, ...... 


{ Association dead. 
President. 


Corre. 


Thomas Beveri 
J: Ww. il 


. A. B. Sle ghthoim, ooue 
. J. O’Brien 
K. D. McKellar, 


noontag! i 


Cc. iy om 


ee: : 8 

_W. n » 
-E. 

cols 


$d ear 

"t See 
H. G. Stearns, 

Benj. F. Vaughan, 
Hg A. sed To 


Logan. 
é * 7 bee 
War a indlay. 


Paul Sanner. 


Silas Jones. 


B. E. Nelson. 
W. P. England. 
G. A. Buss. 

. P. Youn 

. 8. Chaffee. 
Herman Recher. 


A. F. VonToble. 
C. F. Enyart.~ 


itm J. C. Newsom. 


S. 3. Owen, 
Elmer Jones, 


Eee ee 
H. V. Moore, 
Clarence Wilson, 
Dr. M,. D. Learned, 
Thos. T. Browne, 
H. Howard, 
Ralph h Newman, i 


A. F. Groesbeck. 
G. A, Campbell. 
2 .-——~ 


ins, 
: Holidey. 
A. D. Hoenshei. 
Louis H. Miller. 
F. C. Jacoby. 
o. Lincoln. 
C. Postelthwaite. 
Harry McGill. 
C. C. Hubbard. 


. J. Chambers, 
ue. 
ellott. 


ohn Browne. 
W. Witty. 
“Chas. H. Paimatier. 


.M. A. Frost. 


= 54 Woodworth,...... 
\ 
H. B. Arbuckle, 
Wm. F. 
Buck,. 


Conway Nonis 
Luther C. Maggart, 


. W. Smith. 
“hos. C. Williamson. 


.S. Vinje. 


E. E. Aldrich. 
D. L. Killian. 
N. T. Adams. 
E. F. Fielding. 


ie McCuan. 
. La Bryan. 

. Parker. 
a A. Miller. 


ee . F. Hosic. 


- eee, 
L. Chance, 
W. H. Halladay, 
R. Lee McNair, 
~ GS, MOWER, cccccccce 
Ww. W. Mendenhall, _. 


as. Macnab. 
Delany. 

Bert E. Salisbury. 
1. Comelson, Jr. 

J. . Jones. 

A Tomlinson. 


camel is Ge SE, «on canewawe 


Pruden. 
z. at tl hencddebunciniaal ER Whitfield, 


S. Massy, 
ye EGRET RE: 


H, Willis. 
S. S. Humphrey. 


Loucks Stoner, neee ----Samuel Harris. 


Howard G. Logan, 
Luther ee. 


7% Soe 
H. F. Given, 
Samuel M. Lindsay, 


coos W. S. Oborholtzer,....... 


E. H. Anderson, 


me, ID cseudinndimieil 


. H. Green, ....-. 
Wm. F. Wilbour, 
. H. Moffat, 
a ils escinaiigmans 
. Coleman, 


MacDonald. 
- Hillerman. 
. Carrico. 

. Roop. 


: - Levi Levering. 


. Jack. 
C. H. ‘Lifever. 


. F. Oswald. 
S. F. Gilpin. 
W. A. Leeper. 
Eugene Underhill. 


{; I, Stonecypher. 
*. H. Ross. 
G. W. Millar. 
O, B. Huntsman. 
Wm. A. Jones. 
W. B. Lindsay. 

. J. Riley. 


Joba Terell. 

W. Clark. 

ay Clark. 
mu > 

iic3 McConke 


. Gage. 
Sos L. 
e Hopking 


Reported in November, 313. New Associations added to list, a5. Dropped from list, 4. Now on list, 334, besides 25 colored, 





sponding Secretary. 


